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Working on Felipe’s 
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Poverty as a Living 


Standard 
Oscar Wilde on “Living 
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Sodalism: The Basics 


Capitalism is the social system which now 
exists in all countries of the world. Under 
this eyerem the means of roduction and 
distribution (land, factories, offices, 
transport, media, etc.) are sae ae b 

a minority, the capitalist class. Al’ 
wealth is produced by us, the majority wor- 
king class, who sell our mental and physi- 
cal energies to the capitalists in return 
for a price called a wage or salary. The 
object of wealth production is to create 
goods and services which can be sold on the 
market at a profit. Wot only do the capi- 
talists live off the prone they obtain 
from exploiting the working class, but, as 
a class, the 2 on accumulating wealth 
extracted from each generation of workers. 


Profits Before Needs 


With its constant drive to serve profit be- 
fore need, a as throws up an endless 
stream of problems: 

@ Most workers in the United States feel 
insecure about their future; the proportion 
of people living below the official poverty 
line was 13.6 per cent in 1986. 

@ Even though rooms go empty for lack of 
(paying) tenants, many people are homeless 
or inhabit slums. 

@ Though science has made it possible to 
live longer, old people are lonely, under- 
nourished, routinely abused, neglected and 
denied adequate medical care. 

@ Food is pee (all and farmers are sub- 
sidized not to produce more, hah many mwil— 
lions here and abroad are ma nourished or 
starve outright. 

@ Hospitalization costs skyrocket asa 
result of investments in expensive new fa— 
cilities: yet it is not “economically via- 
ea to provide decent health treatment for 
all. 

@ Homosexuals and racial or ethnic 
groups are Singled out for social and eco- 
nomic discrimination and outbursts of bigo- 
try. Women have to defend the right merely 
to be exploited equally. 

@ Better and faster ways to fight more 
destructive wars have placed the world on a 
permanent war foot ing - 

As long as capitalism exists, profits 
will come before needs. Some reforms are 
welcomed by some workers, but no reform can 
abolish the fundamental contradiction be— 
tween profit and need which is built into 
the system. Wo matter whether promises to 
make capitalism work in the interests of 
the workers are made sincerely or out of 
opportunism, they are bound to fail, for 
they amount to offering to run the slaugh- 
terhnouse in the interests of the beef. 


Why not nationalize ated (Poets would 
oO 


ieel meab workers were exploited by the 
state acting on behalf of the whole capi- 


talist class rather than by an individual | 


capitalist or company. Workers in a nation- 
atized General Motors would be no less the 
Servants of profit than they are now, when 
a supposedly “private” board of directors 
makes all the big decisions. Nationaliza-— 
Lion is state capitalism—it is not social- 
ism. 
The so-called socialist countries are 


likewise systems where a fOr ou HOt ne ha— 
tionalization has been put into effect. In 
Russia and its empire, in China, Cuba, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia and the other countries 
which cal themselves socialist, social 
wer is monopolized by a fart = ri Part 

ureaucrats. All the essential features o 
capitalism are still present. An examina-— 
tion of international commerce shows that 
the make-believe socialist states are part 
of the world capitalist market and cannot 
detach themselves from the requirements of 

rofit. 
. In fact, socialism does not exist any- 
where-—yet. When it is established, it must 
be on a worldwide basis, as an alternative 
to the outdated system of world capitalism. 

In a socialist society: 

@ The earth’s inhabitants as a whole 
will exercise common ownership and democra-— 
tic control of the earth’s resources. No 
minority class will be in a position to 
dictate to the majority that production 
must be geared to profit. There will be no 
Owners: everything will belong to everyone. 

@ Production will be solely for use, not 
for sale. Everyone will have automatic free 
access to goods and services. The i 
questions society will need to ask abou 
wealth production will be: what do people 
require and can their needs be met? These 

uestions will be answered on the basis of 

e resources available to meet then. Un- 
like under the present social arrangements, 
modern technol and communications will 
be usable to their fullest extent, and so- 
ciety will actually be able for the first 
time to calculate the requirements of pro- 
duction and consumption as a function of 
the ecosystem. 

@ On an individual scale, nothing short 
of the best will be available: a society 
based on production for use will end the 
cycle of poverty and waste because its 
first priority will be the fullest possible 
satisfaction of needs. People will be able 
to observe without difficulty the basic so- 
cialist principle--to give according to 
their abilities and take according to their 
self-defined needs. They will work on a ba- 
Sis of voluntary cooperation, having abol- 
ished the coercion of wage and salary work. 
They will not have to engage in buying or 
selling, since money will not be necessary 
in a society of common ownership and free 
access. 

@ Without national currencies to sustain 
them, national boundaries will become unen— 
forceable, and national b ets will become 

uaint ms dards to future generations. For 
he first time ever the people of the world 
ner ah common possession of the planet 
earth. : 


Human Nature...or Human Behavior? 


Human behavior is not fixed but is deternm 
ined by the kind of society people are con- 
ditioned to live in. The capitalist spare Jee 
produces vicious, competitive, shortsighted 
ways Of thinking and acting. But we humans 
are able to adapt our behavior and there is 
no reason why our rational desire for 
/Cont. pg. 4. 
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THE DRIVE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE to radio 
station WAMU takes about 20 minutes and 
passes from the mansion pravided as the 
residential residence of a retired mil- 

ionaire B-movie actor through some of the 
worst slums I have ever seen. It is hard to 
believe that human bei inhabit some of 
the = harap dwellings of downtown Vashing— 
ton . There are not sup to be ated 
ojala in America: it said nothing about 
hem in the bro- 
chure. This is the 
land of the affluent 
workers, i 
Richard 
from Belfast, a city -— 
notorious for its wu 
slum areas, pe oro 
*How, this is t I 
call a ghetto,” he 

Worse than 
the slums we have at 
home.” 80 per cent 
of the population of 
the US oe city 
are blac workers, 
mainly employed in 
the low-wage service 
industries, mainl 
housed in the kin 
of rotten conditions | 
which the tourists Bea“, 
do not go to see. = 
root in the 

radio studio was 
Fred Fiske, 
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Bornhofen responded, "That’s a lot of crap. 
Why, [I doubt if there are more than 1,000 


homeless people in America.” Well, if 
ignorance is bliss, Professor Bornhofen 
should have been one of the happiest men in 


n that day. 
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Hichi 
Oo homeless workers in America——1, 000 
at the most? Let us turn to the rich oil 
state of Texas. Accordi to figures 
published by the Hational Coalition for the 
Homeless, there are 
25,000 homeless peo— 
ple in Houston alo- 
ne. The city devotes 
@ @ @ not a single dollar 
of taxes to building 
“en houses or proveeroe 
6 Na for the homeless; 
“ee oo the state of Texas 
is second only toa 
Mississippi at the 
bottom of the league 
table for state pro- 
vision of social 
services. One ah 
r reports e 
Pituation ee the 
following terms: 
"In the chapei ot 
Yen Aowntown Houston’s 
Star of Hope Mission 
sits a Saturday 
“9 night congregation 
=A that is a cross sec- 
tion of the city’s 





ter of Washington’s ZZ tas le pgeeeetied hard-core homeless. 
most prestigious Ba@teecs Ci k a 2 ge ee Tired old men are 
phone-in program. A Wietecee/zZ ra cates WA w= hemes here in  mix—and- 


man given to talking | 
genius of American capi-— 


a lot about "the 
talism”; a bully with a _ reputation for 
putting callers straight--a_ bigot with a 


microphone. For two urs Nontague and I! 
debated the case for world socialism, re- 
peaeay confronting the confusion and dis— 

ortion of our host’s capitalist tunnel-— 
vision intellect. It was a good two hours: 
the man who was going to put us reds in our 
piace was put in his place. At the end of 

he show, as we were leaving, the news came 
on: four Pea le dead, 15 injured after a 
tenement building in the South Bronx of New 
York collapsed. Ah, the genius of American 


capitalisn. 
On the road from Washington to Char— 
lottesville, Virginia are dozens of 


caravans [trailer homes]. Holiday homes for 
American workers seeki a break in the 
countryside? Not at all. These were the 
homes of families too poor to live anywhere 
but in run-down vans on the side of the 
road. As the recession hits the USA harder 
and unemployment rises in the cities, this 
is the fate of many an American worker. 
Slums in America? Homeless in America? 
Can this be ible in the land of the 
free? Not according to Professor Bornhofen, 
an economist whom I had the pleasure of 
debating against in Michigan on the ques-— 
tion, "Capitalism vs. Socialisn. In 
stating the case against capitalism |! 
referred to workers too r to afford 
shelter: 100,000 officially homeless in 
Britain and who knows how many more in the 
USA? With all of the eloquence and erudi-— 
tion which one would e t from a high- 
salaried apologist for the profit systen, 


cities in one o 





Robert Neubecker illustration © Inx. watch clothing fron 
the mission closet. While the physically 
disabled set their sights on lower bunks, 
the mentally disabled engage in long con- 
versations with no one in particular. Here, 
too, are groups of lean young men only a 
few days out of the Texas rtment of 
Corrections maximum security facility...A 
few men in their 30s--new to the streets 
and ill at ease--talk to no one. All need a 
meal and a place to sleep.... The mission 
director reads from his list of randomly 
ordered numbers, and those remaini show 
their numbered bed-tickets and file out 
towards the 500-bed dorm. It’s a lace to 
sleep until breakfast call at 4:30 AH. In 
the uge converted warehouse the roof leaks 
and it’s cold. Every man sleeps fully dres- 
sed. All of this, three meals and a bunk-— 
offered by what is arguably the most gene— 
rous men’s shelter in the state-—is provi- 
ded without the expenditure of a single tax 
dollar. In Texas the homeless live off the 
kindness of stra rs, not taxpayers.” (In 
These Times, 4/8/87) 


Homeless in Dallas 


In Dallas, the city known in this countr 
(Britain) from the TV soap opera’ in whic 
everyone is either rich or very rich, there 
are 15,000 homeless people out of a poe 
tion of one million. According to Jobn Ful- 
lenwinder, the Dallas chairperson of the 
National Coalition for the meless, there 
were just under 43,000 forced-entry evic— 
tions in Dallas last year: a rate of 165 
each working day. And that is just in two 
the 51 states. 
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All of the other obsceni- 


ties of working-class pover- 
ty exist in the iliusory 
land of the free. Even the 


so-called affluent American 
workers are now caught in 
the trap of ipenigs yee) Aa ah 
The Department of Education 
has reported that 51 Ber 
cent of high school gradu— 
ates not entering pore hai aah 
are without a full-time jo 
three years after gradua— 
tion. Among 18-24 year-olds 
the Census Bureau has re- 
corded a 50 r cent in- 
crease of those livi in 
official poverty in the five 
ears between 1979 and 1984. 
ot only are the r beconm- 
ing poorer but young workers 
who had been regarded as ec- 
onomically secure are moving 
ever more fal toa into the 
ranks of he officially 
poor. 
Poverty in the USA breeds 


its own problems, not least 
of which is racism. When 
workers are being squeezed 
extra-hard so that the rich 
can get richer they soon 
turn on one another. Vio— 
lence against American 
blacks has been on the in-— 
crease; at the beginning of 
this year a gang of racists 
beat up three black men in 
the white suburb of New York 
called Howard Beach-—one of 
the victims was murdered. In 
one area of New Orleans a 
sheriff has become a popular 
racist hero for threateni 
to arrest any blacks caugh 
Hae or riding through 
the white folks’ town over 
which he presides. ("A Hew 
Racism,” The Nation 1/10/87) 

In the USA one per cent 
of the population own 40 per 
cent of all Barketabie 
wealth. That is 20 per cent 
more than they owned 20 


In short, the su- 
ees are owning and con- 
ieee more and more and 
more. t they possess the 
overwhelming majorit of 
Americans are excluded from 
ee The power of the 
capitalist minority is at 
the expense of the freedom 
of the wealth-producing ma- 
jority to own and control 
the wealth which surrounds 
them. That is what capital- 
ist freedom means--they own; 
we don’t--they are few, we 


years ago. 


are man [ee have privi-— 
lege, we wor like horses 
peoaves ne profits to feed 
that privilege. That is the 


freedom offered by “the land 
of the free.” 


ae Steve Coleman 
{Reprinted from the 
Socialist Standard) 





SOCIALISM cont. 

comfort and human welfare 
Should not allow us to co- 
operate. Even under capital- 


isD ople often obtain 
Pere ee from doing a good 
urn for others, and few of 


uS eDj rticipatin in 
the "Civilized" tartare of 
the daily rat-race anyway. 


Many workers know some- 
thing is wrong and want to 
change society. Some join 
reform grou in the hope 


that capitalism can be pat-— 
ched up, but such efforts 
are futile, because you can 
not run a_e system of class 
exploitation in the inter-— 


The 
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, The 


WORLD SOCIALIST 
REVIEW is published by 


the World Socialist 
Party of the United 
States four times a 
year. Subecriptions, 
articles, correspon-— 
dence and donations 
should be addressed to 
the World Socialist 
Party (US), PO Box 
405, Boston, MA 02272. 





ests of the exploited majo- 
rity. People who fear a nu- 
clear war may join the Wu- 
clear Freeze movement, for 
instance, but as long as na- 
tion states exist, economic 
rivalry will always be driv-— 
ing governments down the 
pene O war. ‘ : 
hy sincere ople ge 
enuent up in dedibated aa 
paigns and od causes, but 
only one solution exists to 
the ep of capitalisn, 
and that is to get rid of it 
aS a system by replacing it 
with socialisn. ut to do 
that requires socialists, 
and winning workers’ to the 
cause of socialism requires 
knowledge, principles and an 
enthusiasm for change. Any- 
one can develop these quali-— 
ties-—but they are essential 
for anyone who is serious 
about changing society. 


Changing the World 


The World Socialist Party, 
aS an educational influence 


on the working class, stands 
apart from all other politi- 
cal parties, whether Left, 
Right or “Other.” It has no 


other aim than to establish 
a social order based on the 
satisfaction of human need 
instead of on rivate (or 
state). rofit. The Object 
and Declaration of Princi-— 

les found on page 12 date 

ck to 1904 and were origi- 
nally adopted here in the US 
about the time of the first 
world war. They have been 


‘maintained without cormpro- 


mise ever since. In other 
countries companion parties 
and groups exist to promote 
the same object and princi- 


ples, and they too remain 
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independent’ from all other 
political ties. 

An authentic. socialist 
party has no leaders. Ours 
1s a democratic organization 
controlled b its members. 
We understand that only a 
conscious tmajority of work-— 
ers can establish socialisn. 
Workers must liberate thenm- 
selves. They cannot be lib- 
erated by leaders, parties 
or gurus acting for then. 
Socialism will never become 
a reality through the ac-— 
tions of a dedicated minor- 
ity *smashi the state,” as 
certain leftists would have 
it. Nor do the activities of 
paid, Prose tore, politi-— 
Cians have anything to do 
with socialism-as we now 
know from the experience of 
numerous (successful) na- 
tional liberation movements. 

Getting out of capital- 
ism means getting it out of 
our heads first. Once a ma-— 
jority of the working class 
understand and want social- 
ism, they will take the nec- 
anera | she of consciously 
organizing for the democrat-— 
ic conquest of political po- 
wer. This does not mean ad- 
ministeri capitalism on a 

lea of eventually implemen-— 

ing socialist principles 
(as in Russia). It does mean 
using the state to immediat-—. 
ely set about dismantli 
the basic institutions o 
capitalism: wages, prices 
and profits. 

Capitalism in the 1980s 
remains a system of waste, 
deprivation and demoralizing 
insecurity. You owe it to 

ourself to find out about 
he one movement that stands 
for the alternative to it: 
world socialisn. 











an | itself, sandinismo 
is hardly more radical than 
any program of minimun de— 
mandS as it might be ad- 
vanced by a Social—Democra— 
tic party. But what makes it 
seem progressive is its pre- 
sent head on confrontation 
with the United States. 
While US capitalists could 
live with the prospect of a 
declining share in the ex- 
pene tin American mar- 
ets (which they have been a 
major force in fae de Ee 
they are not about to give 
away any free capital to 
their emerging competitors. 
It is also true that San—- 
dinista oe oe rests on 
the new régime’s support for 
the right of workers to org— 
anize in trade unions and 
cooperatives, and on its 
> fo omc with demands for 
higher wages and better wor— 
king conditions. The small 
and medium sectors of the 
Nicaraguan capitalist class 
reluctantly accepted the 
need for swallowing such a 
bitter pill as a price for 
replacing Somoza as the pre- 
sident of their Executive 
Committee. (How they have to 
make do with Daniel Ortega.) 
Somoza’s dictatorship was 
keyed to maintaining workers 
at below-subsistence levels 
so that Nicaraguan capital 
could competitively ”insert” 
its coffee, cotton and other 
exports into the structure 
of international trade domi-— 
nated by the United States. 


The Sandinista Difference | 


The new Wicaraguan capital. 
ism seeks to boost itself as 
an independent competitor in 
the world markets--—spurred, 
it is true, by the multina~— 
tional-inspired contrarre- 

volucién. It cannot convin-— 








righting Over Money in Nicaragua 


cingly do so on the same 
rounds as thase of its pre- 
decessor, since this wouid 
make the one indistinguisha— 
ble from the other--”’somo—- 
cismo without Somoza.” Spea-— 
king of the Sandinista phil- 
osophy of agrarian reform in 
Nicaragua: What Difference 
Could a Revolution Make?,' 
Joseph Collins argues that 


the Sandinistas’ phil- 
osophy of agrarian re~ 
form is not anti-pri- 
vate a eh eae Rather, 
the ndinistas beli- 
eve that the right to 
productive private 
property carries with 
it the obligation to 
use that foes for 
the benefit of the so 
ciety. Private proper~ 
ty rights are guaran- 
teed the government 
but only if the owner 
is using the resource: 
owners letting their 
land lie idle, for ex- 
ample, will be subject 
to expropriation. ([p 
36] 


(Observe 
solicitous! 
"business élite” 
to accept the altruism tm 
plicit in this passage, both 
sides ought to confine them 
selves to negotiating short- 
term consensus agreements 
and leave the ownership que- 
stion for posterity to deal 
with. 

But the Sandinista slogan 
of "People before profits” 
obscures the reality of the 
low-level warfare inherent 
in the employer- employee re- 
lationship: the profit of 
the few--and only a few can 
obese aaeceegrs be capitalists 
-~-requires the poverty and 
wage-subservience of the 


how tenderly and 
they court the 
') Jf we are 


@ [Decree M4o. 


Many. The erstwhile benefi- 
ciaries of somocismo-—those 
Jarge landowners not belie> 
ved to be the overt cronies 
of Washington’s late S.O.B. 
—-are unambiguous in their 
ee RA a of this; con- 
stantly accused of "decapi-— 
talizing” their  holdi 

(not maintaini land and 
equipment, sending their 
capital out of the country, 
fraudulently obtaining eae 


cultural loans in order to 
uander, hoard or expatri- 
ate the money), they have 


every reason to suspect that 
an insecure future lies in 
store for then. 


The Revised Class Struggle 


But they are really straw 
men in the class struggle 
now unfolding in Nicara ; 
We can get aie much better 
idea of how the moditied 
class relations stack up un- 
der sandinismo from a random 
selection of statements in 
the above-mentioned book: 


@ {Quoting Xabier Goros~ 
tiaga, an official in 
the Ministry of Plan— 


pan: ae "80 r cent of 
agricultura produc— 
tion is in the hands 


of the private sector, 
as is 75 per cent of 
industrial produc— 
tion.” The 20 per cent 
of agricultural pro- 
duction that does be- 
lo to the state is 
deliberatel called 
‘Area of the People’s 
Property, tof which] 
"the state is not the 
owner, {but} only the 
administrator” {Goros- 
tiagal. Lp 36] 


3, which 
nationalized nearly 2 
million acres on ap~ 
proximately 2000 farms 
and ranches in 1979) 
left a full two-thirds 
of the farmland in ca- 
pitalist hands... [Ca-— 
pitalists are)  land- 
owners large enough to 
hire labor or rent out 
their land, or both. 
These landowners are 
different from small 
farmers (’campesinos” ) 
who usuall use only 
family labor. These 
small producers, unaf-— 
fected by the confis-— 
cation decree, contro- 
lled less than 15 per 
cent of the nation’s 
farmland. {tp 311] 
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@ Under Somoza, labor 
legislation included a 
$2.10-a-day nininun 
wage for agricultural 
workers. But few work— 
ers ever got it. In 
practice, wages typic— 
ally ranged from 80¢ 
to 31.70 a day, except 
for skilled workers 
such as tractor opera-— 
tors....A few months 
following victory the 
new government boosted 
the minimum wage by 30 

r cent. But because 
he overnment paid 
the mininun on 
state farms and atten- 
pted to enforce it 
elsewhere, the average 
rural wage may have 
gone up over 60 per 
cent. (p 69] 


@ While many agrarian 
reforms have started 
by giving land titles 
to tenants and share-— 
croppers, the Sandin— 
ista agrarian reforn 
appears much more con— 
servative. In regard 
to rent, it no more 
interferes with pri- 
vate property than do 
urban rent control 
laws in many "free en— 
terprise” 
countries. By 
rents low and outlaw- 
ing evictions the San-— 
dinistas sought to 

rovide secure tenure 


's) r ten ‘pita 
while’ side—-s epping 
the puspeae ng vate 
property. [p 371]. 


It becomes obvious in 
retrospect that the workers 
and peasants thought they 
were getti a capitalism 
stripped of its problems, in 
man Cif not most) cases 
confusing this with social- 
ism (a change in the basis 
of society). To them capi- 
talism as_ such ran together 
with capitalism as they knew 
it under Somoza. The ndin— 
istas themselves knew, of 
course, that the real task 
would on the contrary have 


to be to integrate Nicara- 
ua’s  nationa roduction 
nto the capitalist world 


economy.~ Since the Somoza 
phe Ps stood so solidly id- 
entified with US imperial- 
ism, the ideological version 
of that world economy inevi- 
tably took an anti-imperial-— 
istic stance. And if there 
were any among the Sandini-— 
sta leadership who really 
believed that socialism in 
Nicaragua was achievable 


other 


within a worldwide framework 
of capitalist production, 
ane were beter at disabused. 
ow that’ Somoza and his 
National Goons have been 
demoted to the footnotes of 
history, the Sandinistas 
have no choice but to bee to 
make capitalism function 
according to their model. 
After putting themselves on 
the winning side by inco 
rati the demand for land 
redistribution into their 
program, they suddenly dis— 
covered after the victor 
that land takeovers were no 
in the interests of creating 
a surplus for earning for- 
ore exc » so at | Cnot 
altogether successfully) 
began to discourage peasant 
occupations.*° How they have 
realized that the wa lev- 
els will always be limited 
by the amount of capital 


available for i Ss 
and have accordingly taken 
Dn wage de 


steps to mands 
for the duration. (Vomen 
still receive lower S 


for the same work, although 
their situation is much in- 
proved——reflecting their 
par pate tion in the revo— 
ution. )+ 


Profits,;jSi! Wages--Maybe 


Tom4s Borge, the last re— 
maining founder of the orig- 
ndinista Front, ex-— 
plained to the disgruntled 
unions that “without more 
-...m0re money =([for 
wage-earners!] is no help.”® 
That is, if the poses could 
not be produced at a profit, 
they would not be produced. 
And without increased pro- 
duction, there could be no 
arpa dpe of increases. 
rinting more currency to 
serve as means of payment to 
workers would only inflate 
the currency, which would 
threaten to drive real wages 
down. 

Capitalism in Wicaragua, 
hobbled by somocista under— 
development though it has 
been, is no different in its 
essentials from capitalism 
anywhere else. It S mar— 
kets, and rofits; 
goods and services that are 
produced by a igen 
class for sale at a profi 
on the market; —Slaves 
and profit-masters. It is 
subject to the same restrai- 
nts as capitalism elsewhere, 
as well as to a few others 
peculiar to it. And, as in 
of the world, it 
cannot work in the interests 
of the worki class, rear 
dless of whether the state 
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*intervenes” or ”*lets do.” 
It is the classic func— 
tion of a of the So- 
cial—Democratic or Labor 
type to agitate for reforms 


in behalf of both organized 
regent Mier errr san ar 
i e. e ia 

Daeserats and Laborists 


around the world, the San-— 
dinistas imagine that this 
trying to cope with capital- 
isn Ss itself a socialist 
movement. Given their immed-— 
iate 1 of fitting a re- 


fo bn «ape econo 
into a highly structured reel 


ternational tem of capi- 
tal accumulation, it comes 
as no surprise they could 
not afford to encourage a 
“land-to-the-tiller” agrar— 
ian reforn. 


No More Selling Or Buying 


In a socialist (commun-— 
ist) society there could be 
no question of redistribut- 
ing land so that small farm 
ers could sell their produce 
on the market: there will be 
no buying and selling of 
anything. Ho one will have 
to “work for a living”; eve-— 
of dorag will be able to get 

t they calculate they 
need as a matter of course. 
Weither the United States 
nor Wi would even 
exist as nation-states in a 
socialist world (since it 
takes national currencies to 


sustain taxation, govern- 
ments, states and national 
boundaries) 


So 
fe his direction. It only 
offers a better deal for 
workers and capitalists; it 
represents a pact between 


exploited and  exploiter. 
Lest, however, we should 
somehow ma to come palpi d 
with the mpression tha 


sandinismo means marxismo or 
even comunismo, Jaime Wheel- 
ock, Wicar. 's minister of 
Agriculture, has set the re- 
cord straight. Addressing 
the national assembly of the 
Farmworkers’ Union ‘(ATC) in 
December 1979, he rejected 
the notion that workers on 
state farms are wage labor- 
ers: 


They are roducers of 
social wealth, and the 
consciousness of the 
roducer is quite dif-— 
erent from that of 
the laborer....He 
knows that each stroke 
of the gpnntes is no 
longer to create pra- 
as /Cont. pg. 18. 











SPAIN: Working on Felipe’s Farm 


The Socialist Workers’ Party 
of Spain (PSOE) rode to pow 
er in February 1982 on the 
crest of a wave of optimisn 
which had originated as far 


away as Paris, France, where 
the Socialist Party had won 
a sizeable majority in May 


1981, at the same time elec— 
ting Francois MHitterrand 
resident of the republic. 
o for a few ears the air 
was echoi wit romises of 
reform from the French Alps 
to the Rock of Gibraltar. 


Time passed, and the real 
implications of pseudo-so- 
cialism became i Sadat to 
French workers, proacee— 


ded in 1986 to reverse their 
decision of 1981 by voti 
into office an alliance o 
the right grou around the 
old Gaullist Jacques Chirac 
and his Rassemblement pour 
la ____ République ‘a Hanah oe 
still preety excluding the 
fascist pedigrees of the 
National Front). In Spain, 
time also d but udao- 
socialism contin its 
he tras The PSOE was still 
peddling a home-grown ver— 
Sion of "reindustrializa— 
tion” and “restructuring” to 
working-class constituents 
as late as 1987. But serious 
trouble was brewing, and it 
broke through the surface 
ear] last ear, beginni 
with nationwide worker an 
student strikes similar to 
those in France beginning in 
late 1986. 

What explains the myster— 
ious patience of the nish 
workers? Part of the answer 
lies in the political names 
that have gained currency 


over several decades of 
class st le in in, and 
t lies n the naiveté or 


orgetfulness of the post— 
Falange generation. The PSOE 
has a long history of silent 
metamorphoses: creeping re— 
formism under Pablo Iglesi-— 
as’ was defended, Kautsky- 
fashion, up through the Civ— 
il War as being compatible 
with achieving an ultimate 
oal of social revolution. 
t became the redoubt of Re- 
publicanism in Spain in its 
efforts to repress the Fran— 
co rebellion and subsequent— 
ly in its efforts to survive 
the Franco repression. 


Enter the Gonzalez Team 


When the "Felipe Gonzalez 
team” took over as the donmi- 
nant current within the par- 
ty in the early 70s however, 
any remaining pretext of ba- 
sing party policy on Marxian 
principles was quietly scra- 
pped--even as the theoreti-— 
cians continued to trumpet 
the ty’s “methodological” 
credentials’. The “social- 
ism” which workers would be 
voting into office a few 
years later was no longer 
even rhetorically related to 
their interests as a class. 
It was trickle-down eco- 
nomics with a leftwing ac-— 
cent, revamped in its la 


uage so the “little ople” 
could understand it: with 
the PSOE in charge, profits 


would be made to serve the 
interests of the wage-earn— 
ing majority; industry would 
expand, jobs would become at 
once easier to find and bet-— 


ter-paid. This was formula 
Mitterrandism; and the PSOE, 
for its part, had absolutely 


no trouble repudiating its 
own principles as even a no- 
minal basis for action. It 
accomplished belatedly in 
Po ce what German Social 

mocracy had done back in 
the 50s out of theoretical 
considerations——it opted 
outright for administering 


capitalism in an "enlight— 
ened” and progressive 
Inanner. 

Things seemed to go well 


for it at first. As long as 
the government could sell 
workers on the beliet that 
what was good tor the peseta 
was good tor them, it could 
excuse its tailures as mere 
bad luck. And as long as it 
could re workers quiet—— 
a 


organized labor especially—— 
the vernment could count 
on the confidence and sup- 
port of the capitalist 
Class. But something went 
wrong: 


In last year’s elec- 
tion ca ign, the 
Socialists talked too 
blithel of er alah a 
the workers’ lot. Giv- 
en the state of the 
nish economy, with 
an uncomfortably high 
inflation and one of 
the worst unemployment 
rates in Europe, that 
was imprudent. [The 
Economist, 6/6/87) 


"Disappointed A what the 
government has en able to 
achieve since the election,” 
the writer gaes on to Say, 
*hundreds of thousands of 

niards...have been coming 
out in a rash oft strikes 
this year.” 


Socialism with a Capital “C” 


From the standpoint of the 
unions, however, the govern- 
ment's rplexing fascina- 
tion with prolonging what 
was justified as a phase of 
belt—tightening? waS not 
really the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. It was ra- 
ther the irrefutable eviden-— 
ce (if any was actually nee- 
ded) that the PSOE had defi- 
abe peers | abandoned its iden- 
tification with people who 
work for a living, shifting 
its priorities from eventu- 
ally redistributing wealth 
to maximizing profits-—-at 


once. [El Pais, 10/26/87. 1 
It was precisely the gov- 

ernment’s laborite mask, in 

fact, that initially shield-— 


ed it from the reaction ac— 
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corded to the right in Gers- 
any and France. But, as an 


earlier Economist article 
put it, "the tolerance [ be- 
apn] wearing a little thin” 
3/1/86), so that it was a 


"non labor” issue---the stru- 
gg te of the students against 
he government’s proposed 
educational measures, as ip 
France--that acted as the 
catalyst for labor's unhap- 
piness. 


The burst of teenage 
political activi y 
caught the governmen 
by surprise and was 
pr ccred with delight 
y the UGT which pro- 
vided Nueva Claridad 
[the organ of a mili- 
tant student tendency] 
and the student union 
with printing facilit-— 


ies, meeting rooms and 
funds. [Hew States— 
man, 4/24/87.) 


This went well beyond the 
often- lackluster support 
which labor officials had 
displayed toward the student 
movement in France. The mot-— 
jivation was the same; stu- 
dents had “virtually lost _ 
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hope of finding a job." [ New 
Statesman] 

While it is true that the 
right is  Achaeidaten ina 
State of eae Es this does 
not preclude its becoming 
alae inflated with dis- 
grunt led working-class 
votes. Weither worker nor 
student organizations want 
to go too far in criticizing 
the Gonzalez régime: the 
UGT’s Secretary General, Wi- 
colas Redondo, "nevertheless 
intends to stay on as a men- 
ber of the party’s federal 
committee in order, he says, 
to 'vote against and criti- 


cise party decisions.'” [The 
Economist, 10/31/87.1 (He 
gave 1? his seat in parlia- 
ment ast October Oth to 


protest what he saw as the 
government’s "putting emplo-— 
yers’ interests before those 
of the working class.”) 


Wasting Their Votes 


The Hconomist’s money-col- 
ored truisms apart, however, 
wage slavery can never be in 
the interest of the working 
class. mr ayia can only be 
in your intere if you gain 
an advantage as a result of 
it. The capitalist class has 
an unmistakable interest in 
the wages system in whatever 
form works best, but the 
working class can only find 
in it a provocation to be 
endured. 

rid Rs this is the face 
of the future--where it be— 
comes the norm for govern- 
ments to be composed of r= 
ties professing a socialist 
ideology, a progressive out- 
look, even having radical 
credentials, and having to 
turn ruthless in defiance of 
their own cherished theories 
once in office. Workers have 
had more than their share of 
false friends and fake 
fights since Marx first ad- 


vised the working class to 
o for the jugular and abo- 
ish the wages systen. 

It takes no Small degree 
of disillusionment with that 
system to ask the exaspera- 
ted question: What differ- 
ence is there between elect- 
ing representatives to power 
to have them manage your ex- 
ploitation and havi to 
suffer the election of those 
who make no secret of their 
ambition to do the same? The 
left can't please its cons- 
tituents any better than the 
right, and now-—in addition 
to the well-documented evi-— 
dence provided by Britain’s 
Labour Party that capitalism 
cannot be managed in the in- 
terests of any ad but capi- 
talists-—-the mounting wreck-— 
age of more impressive move-_ 
ments on the Continent (the 
PS in France, PSOE in Spain) 
renders the verdict compel- 
ling. It remains only for 
workers everywhere to accept 
that verdict. 


-- DE 


1. Iglesias was one of its 
founders and its longstand- 
ing General pete aa | who 
was also its first elected 
deputy in the Cortes or . 
liament. ing his life, 
reformism (the ascendancy of 
the "minimum program”) was 
never formally accepted as a 
basis for party policy, as 
it had been in ra 

2. E les of this divorce 
abound in a 1976 paperback, 
Partido | Socialista Obrero 
Espafiol, published as part 
of a "political series” 
celebrating the demise of 
the Franco system. 

3. Hl peso del ajuste eco-— 
nomico—-the burden of econa- 
mic adjustment-—-in the words 


of Wicolas Redondo, UGT 
(Workers’ General Union). 
CE1 Pais, 10/26/87) 
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Poverty asa Living Standard 


There are those who take the 
ition that life is gzet-— 


ing progressively better, 
that only a ee exper— 
ience severe poverty, and 


that the standard of living 
for the majority, while be- 
ing far from perfect, is 
nevertheless improvi all 


the time. Further, with the 
hel of proper See ees 
certain reforms, and the 


grace of the Good Lord, the 
system under which we live 

capitalism, affords mankind 
the best of all possible 
wor lds. 

We register an absolute 
disclaimer to this approach, 
because not only is it un-— 
true and unrealistic, but it 
polar der a toleration that 

mpers scientific investi- 
gation of the case for soa- 
cialism. 


Being Poor 


From a socialist standpoint 
verty can be defined as 
he economic, social and li- 
6 cone oe of the ge 
class as compared to 
thse of the capitalist 
class. It is the contrast 
between the environment ex-— 
perienced the working 
Class who, in order to live, 
have to work for s, be- 
cause they are aed ase Arp 
in the means of production 
and distribution, and _ the 
completely different econo 
mic circumstances and envir-— 
onment of that small section 
of society, the capitalist 
Class, who live on rent, in-— 
terest and profits and are 
the owners of the means of 
life. Viewed from this posi- 
tion the working class must 
always experience poverty as 
compared to the wealth and 
luxury enjoyed by their en 
ployers. Ho political party, 
no brilliant leadership, can 
ever change this fundamental 
situation within the con- 
fines of the present ten. 
The other yardstick is 
the one used by the govern— 
ment to define poverty, 
which relates to a certain 
wage level at any particular 
time. Under this guideline 
all families with incomes 
below a certain fi are 
living in poverty. is is a 
misleading approach because 
it only reveals part of the 
story, but the ascertainable 
information that it produces 
is nevertheless always awe- 
some and frightening. 


= 





The United States Census 
Bureau on September 25, 1976 
verified 25.9 million per- 
sons lived in families that 
were below the government— 
defined poverty level of 
$5500 for a nonfarm fanil 
of four. The verty leve 
was up, due o inflation, 
from $5038 in 1974. The num 
ber of people in poverty was 
the large since the 27.8 
Million in 1967, when the 

verty level was $3410. The 
nsus Bureau said that more 
Americans slid into poverty 
in 1975 than at any time in 
the 17 years that the gov— 
ernment has been keeping 


track. 

The phrase, "standard of 
living, should encompass a 
broader field than consumer 
goods and services. Your 
standard of living is ob— 
viously affected § by the 
quality of the air you 
breathe; the security or 


our means of 
livelihood; t effect on 
our mental and physical 
ealth that living condi- 
tions under this societ 
produces; the quality o 
education and public infor- 
mation; the e ure to 
crime and violence, both in 
the real world and the one 
on television. And _ surely 
our standard of living is 
most horribly and adversely 
affected by the most danger— 
ous and vastating threat 
with which mankind Ss ever 
been confronted-—the ogee 
bility of a worldwide nu- 
clear war that could com 


otherwise of 


pletely annihilate the human 
race. As far as I am person-— 
ally concerned sy standard 


of living is most certainly 
contaminated by the poten-— 
tial horror of nuclear war- 
fare, which has been un-— 
leashed on two occasions in 
the bombing of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. 


Working for a Living 


Dealing with the consumption 
of commodities, the working 
class are limited in their 
access to wealth by their 
wages, which are a monetar 

pa for the sale of la-— 


r power. Workers can never — 


afford to purchase back the 
values that ba 4 praduce——if 
they could, the capitalist 
class would be deprived of 
their livelihood, because it 
is on the surplus value, 
produced over and above the 





wages paid, that the employ- 
ing class live. 

The commodities purchased 
by the workers have been 
manufactured and distributed 
primarily for profit; their 
use value is incidental to 
the reason for their crea- 
tion. The worker, therefore, 
comes to the market place 
first, with a wage that pre- 
vents him going beyond a 
very limited figure, approx- 
imating to his costs of pro- 
duction as a worker; second, | 
he finds himself confronted 
with goods and services 
that, because they have been 

roduced for pre it, are of 
inferior quality. 

The market place is con- 
cerned with the realization 
of profit; quality is sacri- 
ficed epee antes in order 
that sales can be effected 
in Se es ranges to meet the 
pocketbooks of the purchas-— 
ers. The loaf of bread, the 
automobile, the house, are 
all produced not primarily 
to satisfy needs, but to 

roduce profits. The result 
Ss always a conglomeration 
of substandard products. 
Food that has been processed 
and chemicalized so that de— 
terioration will be retarded 
should sales not be made 
fast enough; and products 
made as rage | as possible, 
many with built-in obsoles~ 
cence. | 


A Decent Standard of What? 


The worker is pages robbed 
in the field of production 
by only receiving back a 
portion of the values he 
produces in the form of wa- 
es; then, when he goes to 
he market lace, he gener— 
ally gets what he pays for, 


but because of his Limited 
purchasi abilit he re- 
ceives not the best that can 
be praduced, but products 
that come nowhere near the 


quality that could, under a 
sane society, be attained. 
This, then, is the povert 

that the working class mus 

endure. The owning class, 
however, can afford the very 
best that can_ be produced. 
The rich and the super-rich 
enjoy a life that 2ars no 
resemblance to that of the 
workers. 

In area | the term 
“standard of iving” isa 
misnomer—-it is really a 
“standard of poverty.” 


Poverty is shopping in 
the supermarket and buying 
food not of top quality be- 
cause ou are operating 


within the limitations of a 
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wage packet. Poverty is buy- 
ing  Tothes and igine 1a 
dwellings, again of inferior 
quality, because you cannot 
afford to go beyond your 
budget. Poverty is going on 
vacation and putting up with 
second rate mass tr rta— 
tion, accommodations and 
food, because these comnmodi- 
ties are produced for the 
specific cons ion of wage 
workers. Poverty 


ny day—-the rich don’t save: 
they accumulate-—-there isa 
vas difference. Poverty is 
having to spend a lifetime 
ee oo to get by, as glo-— 
rifi scave rs ever seek— 
ing cheap, inferior merchan-— 
dise in order to survive. 
tabby | does not exist 
because he ca it for 
producing and distributing 
wealth is insufficient. 
Wheat and coffee have been 
burnt while millions starv— 
ed; fish thrown back in the 
sea because it was not prof- 
itable to sell; potatoes 
dumped in order to maintain 


prices; factories closed and 


ouses not built while nil- 
lions need jobs. All this as 
a result of over—production! 
Poverty exists use it is 
inseparable from capitalisn. 
The wages system and the 
ownership of the means of 
roduction and distribution 
a minority prevent the 
minority from enjoying the 
fruits of their labor. 


Chronology of Poverty 


Chronologically let us con- 
sider some facts spoalonshen pt 
verty and the so-calle 

standard of living: 

President Roosevelt ina 
speech made April 20, 1937, 
said, “I see one-third of a 
nation ill-clad, ill nour- 
ished. [| see millions lack- 
ing the means to _ buy the 

roducts of farm and factor-— 
es.” 

In a news item January 6, 
1947 the examination of mil- 
itary recruits for the US 
Army revealed more than one 
third were physically unfit 
for service, and in certain 

rts of the southern states 
2 per cent of the patients 
were found to be suffering 
nutritional anaemia. 

In 1949 there were 10.5 
million families with in-— 
comes of $2000 or less. 

Former President Kennedy 
spoke of 17 million hungry 

ricans, and when he sup-— 

rted Nedicare for the aged 


e said that the average | 


Anerican worker retires with 


is having 
to save for a so-called rai- 
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comes are so low that they 
ualify for free food from 
federal government, that 
7,300,000 Americans live in 
housing classified as dilap- 
idated, and that there are 
nearly two million families 
who aga by on cash in-— 
comes oOo less than $1000 a 

ear.” 
The Citizens Board of In- 
aes into H er and Halnu— 
i stated that 


gry while 10 million ey; them 
are actually starving. 

The New York Times Maga-— 
Zine, March 22, 1970, in an 
article refers to ”...hunger 
that is so widespread and 
a pd ag po cde hala the 

ealth and welfare of at 
least 20 million people...” 

This is in America! Fur—- 
ther, in the same article, 
“By count of the Office of 
Economic ad 4 socrlchhabet (which 
is always conservative in 
such tallies) 
least 1.3 million Americans 
who have no income, not a 
penny. The a se who esti-— 
mate these things believe 
that in the crannies of the 
Slums and behind the hedge— 
rows of rural America, ano-—- 
ther six million or more 
exist on less than $300 a 
year.” 


Unemployment 


In June 1975 unemployment in 
the United States was 7.9 
million. 

In September 1975 the 
number of unemployed in 18 
Euro n countries, the US, 


Hew Zealand bee 5b to an 
llion, ac— 

to statistics con 
iled b the International 
bor nization (ILO). 
This revealed an increase of 
6 million from a year earli-— 
er, and the figure represen— 
ted both the largest total, 


cordi 


and the largest 12-month in-— 


crease recorded by the ILO 
in the t 40 years. 

In 1976 we were told that 
we had 7.8 per cent unen- 
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there are at 


a? bata 

reported by the US 
Census Bureau on September 
26, 1976, 
mentioned, were 


persons 


defined poverty level, but 
the ave wage of factory 
workers in 1975 was $163 per 
week, the minimum federal 
wage of $2.30 an hour repre— 
sents $92 #for a 40-hour 
week, and the aver pay— 
ment to retired workers on 
Social Security in 1975 was 
$206 per month. 

that these fi- 


Ve 
gures ght well indicate 
hat at the present time in 
the United States approxi-— 
mately 25 million people are 


Zoi to bed. hungry every 


20, 1980 a re—- 
port from Washi 
stated: "The World Bank es— 
timated this ear 780 mil- 
lion people throughout the 
world are  livi in ‘abso- 
lute poverty.’ It described 
this as ‘a condition of life 
so characterized by malnu- 
trition, illiteracy and dis— 
ease as ta be beneath an 
definition Ss) 


speak in 
general terms about gibi 
a the so-called stan 

of pagers f and in specifics 
and statistics. But in the 
final analysis workers must 
be the j and draw the 
conclusions. Surely the evi-— 
dence is all around us, and 
we are all engulfed in it to 
such an extent that most of 


that alwa 
ther with the capitalist 
ro that always mis— 

ea us, has been overwhel-— 

ming. Soaciety, however, is 
never static and the insolu-— 
ble contradictions of the 
em are on the side of 

t socialist message. For 


: delayed rea pee its 
oO a ition. 
“Bnce you have d, read 
and understood the case for 
socialism, and you still are 
not convinced, you must 
surely be reasoning as 
follows, either: 
(1) You consider capital-— 
ism tolerable, or 
You consider that 
capitalism can be yee rly 
ont. pg. 18. 


THE WAY IT IS * * 
Media and consciousness : 


FREE THE AIRWAVES! 


The rapid development of the 
technology of communications 
makes present social rela-— 
tions more and more outdated 
with every day. The obstacle 
to a more free use of these 
exciting new channels is the 
re ca as Meh ree eae 
e rea of know e 
for hondreds” of verre ee 
fact that a minority class 
possess and control the 
means of communication just 
as they do the means of pro- 
duction in general. 
In 1637, under a decree 
ping, the pill a degre 
, ory a ri- 
poneent mere to be the > D- 
alties for poe th- 
out the consent of the li- 
censers, who were headed by 
the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In later > an in— 
vidious “tax on knowledge” 
known as_ the Duty was 
the slightly more subtle 
method used to prevent the 
majority of the population 
making “subversive” use of 
their growing literacy. In 
1831, however, and in fi- 
ance of the St ike A laws, 
Henry Hetherington brought 
out the Poor Man's Guardian, 
a “weekly ne per for the 
pecpe established contrar 
oO 


aw, to try the roa 
* Hight’ against Right,’ 
price 1d.” On _ the front 


page, in place of the offi- 
cial government red 
was a black one inscri 
apeoe oe is aha with a 
a of a prin  edhggee 
and the words “Libs y of 
the Press.” The first a- 
graph of this journal is 
worth quoting from, if only 
to demonstrate the differ-— 


ay a peewee this earl ae 
Class r 
latte pai the 


nce P 
Liberal Man’s Guardian: 


Ho more evasion; we 
will not t » but 
deny the authority of 
our “lords” to enclose 
the common against us; 
we will demand our 
right, nor treat but 
with contempt the de— 
spotic "law” which 
esha deprive us of 


The St Duty was finall 
abolish in 855, but no 
before Hetherington had 


served a prison sentence for 
his pains. 


ers 


The capitalist state is a 
coercive machine and over-— 


comes the sporadic resist-— 
ance id ee and 

ou reso o force 
e t threat of "Be. But it 


could not survive for long 
if it had constantly to use 
such (and costly) 
In the course of 
the nineteenth century in 
Europe there dually evol- 
ved an ideo of reform 
ism, the intention of which 
was to replace repression 
with placatory gestures to 
accommodate the working 
Class into the administra-— 
tion of their own exploita— 
tion. This presented the 
ruling class with a dilemma 
on the question of working— 
Class literacy. As a Justice 
of the Peace was quoted as 
saying in 1807: 


It is doubtless de- 
Sirable that the poor 
should be instructed 
in reading, if it were 
only for the best of 
purposes——that 
may read the 
tures. As to writing 
and arithmetic, it may 
be apprehended tha 

such a degree of know- 
ledge would produce in 
them a_.derelish for 
the laborious occupa-— 
tions of life. 


In 1870 this dilemma was 
solved through the enactment 
of the Education Act, which 
rovided for a standard sys-— 
em of state-controlled 
schooling, capable of manu- 
facturing the raw material 
for modern industry: liter— 
ate, numerate a disci- 
Lined laves. The tra-— 
ition of independent work— 
ing—class self-education 
continued to flourish, how- 
ever, in MKHechanics Insti- 
tutes, in bodies such as the 
Workers Educational Associa-— 
tion, and through the care— 
fully preserved bookshelves 
of knowledge ssed down 
from one generation of work- 
to another, cherished 
for the relevance of their 
contents to the problems 
which confront workers: the 
works of Marx and Engels, of 
William Morris and Robert 
Tressell. | 


A Well-Behaved Explosion 


The early 20th century wit- 
nessed an explosion of large 
scale communication techno-— 
logies, once in under the 
strict and stifling control 
of the state or of private 





business interests. In 1984, 
more than 150 ears after 
the publication of the Poor 
Man’s Guardian, it is stilI 
illegal for anyone to broad- 
cast publicly over the air- 
waves to others, without the 
Cunlikely) approval of the 
BBC or IBA. e 1949 Vire— 
less tks ie Act allows 
the Home fice almost total 
wer to control and regu- 
ate the use of the frequen-— 
cy spectrum. The capitalist 
class monopolizes the land 
and factories across the 
world (including the state 
capitalist Russian empire) ; 
the air itself, however, is 
no wore imsune from this 
tragic abdication of respon- 
sibility for our world and 
Tae ga nr a i by al- 
owl a nori fe) Ss 
that sorld. 4 ore 
The 1930s saw the evolu- 
tion of the new culture in- 
dustry, with an increasingly 
uniform state-regulated lei-— 
sure enteri he sway of 
the world market. In market— 
ing communications as a com- 
it in itself, as huge 
rofi were accumulated. 
he bi teleconmunications 
multinationals such as IBM, 
ITT, Western Electric and 
AT&T are usually to be found 
on the list of top ten US 
companies today. 


Evading the Monopoly 


Of course, there have con-— 
tinually been attempts at 
various levels to evade this 
rere ae In 1962 a young 
Iris businessman, onan 
fi micpapatan tried to promote 
a recording of Georgie Fame 
and age against the pow- 
er of » Decca, Pye and 
Philips, who between them 
cornered 99 r cent of the 
Market. All he radio sta-— 
tions, including Radio Lux— 
embourg, were working hand 
in glove with these compan-— 
ies, so O'Rahilly founded 
Radio Caroline. 
however, 
ment’s Harine Broadcastin 
Offences Bill outlawed al 
the pirate stations and la- 
ter that year the BBC's new 
4—channel radio service came 
into operation with Radio 
One as a channel, all 
safely under the control of 
the (Labor administered) 
capitalist state. 


All Party Events Are 
Open To The Public 


IN BOSTON cal 628-9096 | 


govern— 
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Communications technology 
in the 20th century has been 
developed according to the 
needs of rofit and, aS a 
raemere ce A to this, according 

a 


to military needs. By the 
mid-seventies there were, 
accordi to WASA, about 


3,700 satellites in space. 
Of these, onl a handful 
were communications satel- 
lites; the vast majority 
served the military estab— 
lishments of the superpow— 
ers, in command and message 
systems, logistics, inter- 
ception and surveillance. 
Under capitalism, the la- 
test advances in comsunica— 
tion technology will be used 
to ee the efficiency of 
rofi accumulation while 
ividing people more and 
more from one another and 
from their own self-deternm 
ined needs. For e le an 
advertisement for one of the 
home microcomputers on the 
market speaks of the de- 
lights o "balancing the 
family budget” (working out 
what you can no _ longer af- 


ford after splashing out on 


the computer) and of "the 
fascination of controlling 
your own private little 
world” as being “addictive.” 


Multilateral Media 


With the advent of socialist 
democracy, there could be a 
Booee proliferation of mul- 
ilateral communications 
systems. We must forget the 
false division between the 
passive entertainment of the 
media and the active process 
of education. In the words 
of Brecht, "Radio must be 
changed from a means of dis- 
tribution to a means of con 
munication.” But for the de- 
vices at the disposal of hu- 
manit to be used to en— 
hance, rather than obstruct, 
the democratic control of 
society, we must replace the 
social! relationship of er 
ployers and employed which 
permeates the world eouey 
with social relationships o 
equality and cooperation: 


A microphone is not an 
ear, a camera is not 
an eye, and a computer 
is not a brain...as we 
design technological 
systems, we are in 
fact designing sets of 
social ete gary et 
(Mike Cooley, Archi- 
tect or Bee? 
fhe forms which communica: 
tion takes will be directly 
-elated, in other words, to 
/Cont. pg. 18. 
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THE WORLD SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


AUSTRIA: BUND DEMOKRATISCHER SOZIALISTEN 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES 





THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF CANADA 
and 


THE WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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The establishment of a system of society based upon the com- 
mon ownership and democratic control of the means and instruments 
for abate hi and distributing wealth by and in the interest of society 
as a whole. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The Campanion Parties of Socialiam hold: eo 
1 That society as at present constituted is based upon the ownership of the means 
of living (Le., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, 
and the consequent enslavement of the working class, by whose labor alone wealtb 
is produced. 
That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism of interests, manifesting itecif 
as a class struggle between those who possess but do not produce, and those who . 
produce but do not possess. 
ee ee 
class from the domination of the master class, by the conversion into the com- 


. cratic control by the whole people. : 


That as in the order of social evolution the working class is the last class to 
achieve its freedom, the emancipation of the working class will involve the 


‘emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of race or sex. 


5 That this emancipation must be the work of the working class itself. 
6 That as the machinery of government, including the armed forces of the nation, 


sections of the master class, the party seeking working class emancipation must be 


_ hostile to every other party. 


8 THE COMPANION PARTIES OF SOCIALISM, therefore, enter the fleld of political 
action determined to wage war against all other political parties, whether alleged 


| labor or avowedly capitalist, and call upon all members of the working class of these 


countries to support these principles to the end that a termination may be brought 
to the system which deprives them of the fruits of their labor, and that poverty may 
give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. . 

Those agreving with the above principles and desiring enrollment in.the Party should 
apply for Application for Membership from the sec’y of nearest local or the Nat’! Hdqtre. 


The following parties adhere to the same Object and Declaration of Principles: 
WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF AUSTRALIA 


PO Box 1440M, Melbourne, Victoria 3001 

PO Box 8279, Stirling Street, Perth, W. Australia 
PO Box 2291, Sydney, NSW 

PO Box 1357, Brisbane, Queensland 


Gussriegetstrasse 50, A-1100 Vienna 


PO Box 4280 Station A, Victoria, BC V8X 3X8 
CP 244, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Québec H1B 5K3 


41 Donegali Street, Belfast 

PO Box 1929, Auckland, Ni 

PO Box 405, Boston, MA 02272 

52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF CANADA 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY (IRELAND) 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF NEW ZEALAND 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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NEWS Ex 
FROM THE Ea 
NEW WORLD 


Imagine no possessions.... 


A WORLD COMMUNITY 


Ho one pretends to know how 
a moneyless world commnity 
might be run. But it never 
hurts to toss a few ideas 
around on the subject. Even 
though the exercise is no 
more than brainstorming, it 
is precisely out of learni 
to project alternatives tha 
we can get a practical sense 
of what we want that world 
community actually to be 
like. We can do this without 
Sei to ideological de- 
vices like blueprints if we 
stick to the ra of immed— 
iate ibilities which ca-— 
pahtiae st society has Breads 
nherited from the past an 

has developed for us. 

1. “Socialism” and “conm- 
munism” both mean free and 
unconditional access to 
whatever goods and services 
Sch ta are willing to pro- 

uce. What could a *commni- 
ty” consist of that had 
ceased to place items of ne- 
cessity up for sale on the 
market : nce trade is the 
sine qua non of the nation— 
state, a world commnity 










which has eliminated the 
need for using money will 
therefore have ceased to re-— 


qusee national boundaries. 
scribing such a community 
as a wor ld rnment 

could not mean anything that 
we now use the term to mean. 
It will not govern— 
ment-—like features, or even 
resemble a confederation of 
government-—like bodies, 
Since its components will be 
socio-economic units rather 
than political ones. It will 
know only the boundaries of 
BaDRUAse and culture, and 
even these will have a long— 
term tendenc to become 
blurred and indistinct. 

2. But--you might ask—— 
don't we need political 
boundaries? WNational fron- 
tiers as we know then are 
merely symptoms of a larger 
divorce of work diate ep 
ment; their very possibility 


requires a process of pro- 


duction which transforms 
items of use (wealth) into 
commmodities—— and ser- 


vices defined as being in 
excess of the roducers’ 
needs. Once the work uir— 
ed for human survival was 
placed on this basis, con- 








flicts inevitably arose over 
how the resulting wealth was 
to be distributed. Society 
became divided into owners 
and non-owners; into classes 
which “have” and classes 
which “have not.” 

Ever state represents 
simply the institutionaliza— 
tion of this whole process 
all over again. Those who 
have thus made themselves 
the owners of the earth’s 
productive resources use the 
state to secure their posi- 
tion. Traditionally the pri- 
vate owners of co it 
wealth in one state have 
rears ba needed as much pro- 
tection from their equiva-— 
lents in other states as 
from those who produced the 
wealth which they ordered 
produced. 

If the earth's entire po- 
purateoe as a whole owns all 

he wealth produced on it, 
ho group can be in a posi- 
tion to refuse to share pro- 
ductive resources with any-— 
one else. No one will have a 


basia fer denyi anyone 
else access to. the thin 


they need. Wo one will 
able to force someone else 
to work or have the abilit 


to refuse them goods an 
ser a for failing to 
work. 


A Society Without Employers 


Without employees, there can 
be no employers. Without em- 
ployers, there can be no go- 
vernment. A worldwide commu-— 


nity is incompatible with 
the concept o sary pigs bonis 
Its “politics” will center 
instead on the satisfaction 
of mutually negotiated 
needs. Although people’s 


needs are predominantly lo— 
cal in character, their sat- 
isfaction will still take 
lace in a_ global context. 
nstead oof an _ impersonal 
market mechanism laying pri-— 
ces on everything, normal 
tterns of » the avai- 
ability of materials and 
the ere ae ts or the 
difficulty of the labor pro-— 
cess will determine what 











. 8 oY rte 
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scale production should most 
appropriately take, ranging 
from local to worldwide. 


Production Without Money 


It is having to use money to 
obtain paid and services 
(resulting from the twofold 
distinction between owners 
and producers on the one 
hand and producers and con- 
sumers on the other) that 
places the control of re- 
sources and decision-making 
in the hands of a minority 
in the first place. The con- 
trollers of markets are 
those who accumulate capi- 
tal; in a socialist society 
{one which has ceased to use 
money and works without mar- 
kets), the wer of control 
will revert to people again. 
Government will cease to be 


necessary. States will be— 
come functionless. 
3. Thinki of such a 


world communi 
wealth as a single admini-— 
strative entit is probably 
a large oversimplification. 
Because local users will of 
necessity have first call in 
making the bulk of the deci- 
sions regarding the disposal 
of resources, it could only 
have a_ loose unity at best. 
This follows from the fact 
of common ownership itself, 
which really signifies that 
no one has private posses-— 
sion of the means of produ- 
ci oods and _ services. 
What will make world social-— 
ism different from what we 
now know is’ the way these 
local users will integrate 
their needs and activities 
to constitute a single 
worldwide social organism. 
People will coordinate ra-— 
ther than “plan” their pro- 
duction and consumption. 
Existing international 
agencies, generated by the 
complexity of administeri 
today’s system of globa 
markets, could in principle 
be easily adapted to this 
ee function. At 
first, hey will probably 
continue acting as represen-— 
tatives of a system of na- 
tional states. But as the 
full impact of free access 
begins to set in and the 
social patterns of a ce 
less world community begin 
to consolidate themselves, 
pressures will build to 
restructure these encies 
from the representation of 
states to the direct, many- 
sided global analysis of 
local-user needs. ow far 
this transformation might go 
is not for us to say; but 
that it must happen seems 


or common— 
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probable, 


4. Does a world community 


of producers, on the other 
hand, really have to operate 
aS a centrally structured 
unit, with large-scale deci- 
sions taking precedence over 
small-scale? The word “com- 
munity” is closely related 
to the idea of commnica- 
tion; that is, the viability 
of a world community is 
bound up with the free and 
Sencar provision of in- 
ormation by everyone to ev— 
eryone. 


A Democracyof Information 


A community on a world scale 
may thus be defined asa 
worldwide democracy of in- 
formation. In the absence of 
the power to deny anyone ac- 
cess to resources, "rule by 
the people” will not involve 
making use of any instru- 
ments of rule. (Whether this 
actually fits the concept of 
rule at all may be disput- 
ed.) As long as the channels 
of communication are ade- 
quate to all demands placed 
On them by society at ar ge 
the distribution of wealth 
can always be coordinated 
with the activities of indi- 
viduals as they express 
their needs on a _ regular 


2. We should think of a 
wor ld Saeeares & therefore, 
less as a set of institu— 
tions than as a common ve-— 
hicle: an arrangement, 
Shared by the earth’s entire 
population, for relating 
common patterns of living 
and working together for 
each other’s benefit ona 
world scale. Such an ar- 
rangement will only work if 
it is ounded in people's 
actual iving requirements, 
aS expressed and determined 


by them, speaking for them 
selves as producers and con- 
sumers. The affairs of the 


world community will be sha- 
ped through continual, wide- 
Spread discussions and form- 


ulated as an ever-changing 
mss of information. his 
"mass of information” will 


be all that will be needed 
in the way of a central 
plan. 

ee result of remov- 
in e linkers imposed b 
the Barket system will be 
that people will put awa 
the capitalist neurosis o 
regarding nature as an enemy 
to be conquered; by cultiva-— 
ting the habit of discussing 
each other’s mutual needs on 
a eres scale, they will 
find it natural to conceive 
them in the context of the 


rectly 


6. Organizing society in 
this fashion will obviously 
require a mature basis for 
orderi our social rela-— 
tions. But it is just such a 
basis that we already pos- 
sess in embryo under capi- 
talism: for working people 
now run the (anti-social) 
capitalist system from top 
to bottom. We already have 
the knowledge and the skills 
to replace economic develop-— 
ment (the accunulation of 
capital based on national 
markets) with a world-scale 
production originating di- 
in demands made by 
the users themselves. Pro- 
duction for use eliminates 
any need to "enrich” the 

r because it means the 

iquidation of the system 
which grows out of, gener-— 
ates and enforces poverty. 
We have all the means at our 


dis 1 for converting to a 
system of roduction aimed 
a satisf 


ng everyone's 
present an uture needs; 


all the tools for making in- 
Aaa ear olege give way imme- 
diate y to interaction now 
hi waiting at our finger— 

ips. 
Pile are foolish to pass up 
the chance to use those 
tools. 


basis. ecosystem. ——~ RE 
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J IS THERE 
A “ROAD” TO SOCIALISM? 


State Capitalism: The 
Wages System Under New 
Management. Adam Buick 
& John Cru (The Mac-— 
Millan Press Ltd, 1986) 


You have 










only to attend a 
meeting of any of numerous 
groups identifyin them- 
selves as “socialist” or 
“communist” to find out one 
thing: with few exceptions, 
they do not define their im 
mediate goal as being world- 


wide in sae) puey regard 
replacing he buying and 
selling of necessary goods 


and services with free ac- 
cess to the same asa eS 
long-term aspiration (thoug 

the notion enjoys wide ac- 
ceptance as an abstraction). 
Between the cup of communism 
and the lip of capitalisn, 
they claim, there lies a 
wide gap, and that gap can 
only be bridged by a compli- 
cated and unpredictable ser- 
ies of sbort-term objec-— 
tives. Eventually societ 

will be transformed, it is 
true, but not starting from 

the present reality as we 
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Books of interest to socialists 


currently understand it. 
Those groups organized as 
formal political arties 
seeking to attract the sup- 
port and/or the votes of 
workers and other sectors of 


the pulation thus find 
themse lives nailed fairl 
tightly to a framework o 


hationalism which has to 
justify itself through an 
appeal to "proletarian in- 
ternationalism” or something 
Similar. Followers of Lenin 
for example, 


and Ly Wek f 
advocate se ting up a “work-— 
ers’ state” which will li- 


quidate the institutions and 
mechanisms by which private 
Owners of the means of pro- 
duction perpetuated their 
legal monopoly over the out— 
ey of goods and services. 
ro oe to this scenario, 
the exploiting (capitalist) 
class continues in existence 
for a while but is sternly 
regimented by the rty in 
control of the machinery of 
state and enjoying the well- 
informed support of the ma- 
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jority. 

In State Capitalism Adam 
Buick and John Crump care- 
fully dissect the concept of 
state ownership of the means 
of wealth production and lay 
bare the mass of rationali- 
zations leading up to it. 
First they establish the 
general boundaries of dis-— 
cussion re defining what the 
term capitalism means, then 
they distinguish between two 
models of capitalism: the 
one traditionally accepted 
as such (private capitalism, 
the earliest form) and the 
other representing a number 
of historic adaptations or 
variants of capitalist mono- 
poly over social production 
(in response to some struc— 
tural failure on the part of 
the “private” model). Since 
this second type is charac-— 
terized by the nationaliza-— 
tion of enterprises--with or 
without a bar taba an“ sta-— 
te management of the system 
of production——it is of 
course best described as 
“state” capitalism. 

This result can be accom- 
pager in two ways. Either 
the state can bail out indi- 
vidual capitalists by taking 








over the legal proprietor- 
shi and contro of their 
businesses without a major 
Ponca! upheaval occurring 
as has become common in 
western Europe); or a revao- 
apa | opposition can de- 
velo thin the m of 
capitalist society and, with 
varying degrees of majority 
Support, raze the preceding 
régime to the ground, total- 
ty reorganizi the systen 
of exploitation (as in east- 
ern a allel 2 Russia and Chi- 
na). In the second 
new capitalist minority re— 
places the old, leaving the 
same or uivalent relations 
of production intact. Though 
froma eres | legal angle 
the new ninority renounces 
all private title to the 
system of production, they 
nevertheless retain monopoly 
control over it. 


“Socialist” Profits? 


In the fourth chapter, the 
authors deal with a question 
which everyone has sooner or 
later asked: What makes a 
state-capitalist econo 
different from a "classical 
one? They tackle a couple of 
familiar old fallacies: 
namely, the belief that > 


“Socialist” profit is 
not capitalist profit 
because "all profits 
belong to the people” 
or, to put it another 
way, because "the sta-— 
te distributes profit 
for the benefit of the 
people. *"Socialist” 
wages are not the mark 
of an exploited work-— 
ing Class, but are the 


means by which social 
wealth s distributed 
according to each in-— 
dividual'’s contribu— 
tion to roduction. 
(Ch. 4, "The Capital- 
ist c of State 


Capitalist Economies”) 


In the end, however, no mat-— 
ter on what ideological gro- 
unds e exploitation is 
put into effect, the leopard 
cannot avoid keeping its 
spots. "Profit is pursued 
because, due to the compe— 
tition which is inherent in 
world capitalism, state cap- 
ital continually has to in- 
vest newly acquired lus 
value in a compulsive effort 
to accumulate and hence ex- 
pand itself.” (p 101) 

Before going on to soci- 
alism as the alt 


italisam, they briefly out-—— 


case, a 


line some of the ideological 
underpinni on which the 
justification for state cap- 
italism rests, showing how 
the thinki of its advo— 
cates evolv out of "clas— 
Sical” socialist theory (as 
found in the writings of 
Narx or E ls) into its 
Leninist and post-—Leninist 
forms. 


Basic Features of Socialism 


Having comprehensively ma 
out the state-capitalist 
terrain, Buick and Cr 
have no difficulty elucidat— 
ing the basic features of a 
socialist rae & It must 
be worldwide; all goods and 
services will be roduced 
for use only and distributed 


free; it ll have no clas— 
Ses, states or national 
frontiers; no exchange of 


goods and services will take 
lace--since there will no 
anger be any market to reg- 
ulate 


consumption. 


The disappearance of 
economic value would 
mean the end of "eco- 
nomic calculation” in 
the sense of calcula- 
tion in units of "val- 
ue” whether measured 
mone or directl 
in some unit of labour 
time. (Ch. 6, "The Al- 
ternative to Capital- 
ism” ) 


The need for 
be met by establishing "a 
rationalized network of 
planned links” occupying the 
successive phases through 
which the cycle of produc-— 
tion/consumpt ion passes. 
“Planning” in that context 
will mean only the coordina-— 
ting of “a direct interac— 
tion between human bei 
and nature.” (The authority 
of economists rests partly 
in fact on the _ worki 
class’s uncritical acce 
tance of their doctrine of 
an inherent natural scar- 


ake Og 

f the language in the 
last chapter makes heavy use 
of the conditional tense, 


lanning will 


this does not imply any pre-— 
diction of utopia. It only 
acknowl that workers 
have so ar failed to shake 


themselves out of the slum 
ber of poverty. This is a 
process which necessaril 

must take place on a worl 

scale (if not everywhere at 
recisely the same time); 
or a whole society to make 
the changeover to production 
for use requires a conscious 


understanding of the stakes 
by enough of the world’s po- 
ulation to constitute a po- 
itical force eater than 
any that capital can muster 
in its own defense. 

Such an intense concen- 
tration of well-informed 
opinion has not yet occurred 
nor will it ever—-—if workers 
(including both bighly peace 
professionals and exploited 
agriculturalists) continue 
to limit their thought hori- 
zons to those of the nation-— 
al state into which their 
destiny as wage-siaves has 
thrust then. e admirable 
thi about State Capitalism 
is that it provides a Seietee 
needed theoretical framewor 
for tearing loose of the 
deadly embrace of national- 
ism. This framework (as 
noted in the book) has been 
slowly emer ing within the 
world socialist movement in 
the decades since the Bol- 
shevik revolution, most Sig” 
nificantly in the Propenan a 

ys 


of our companion par the 
Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. The book itself 


makes a highly readable con- 
tribution to this ongoing 
effort to create a class— 
conscious, socialist major- 
cht that will finall 
ge capitalisnm’s funera 


cortége rolling toward the 
cemetery. @ 








A_GOOD_ QUESTION 


As long as it doesn’t relate to 
the basic causes of poverty, ra- 
cism, hunger, war or economic 
crises. 








tell us. But 
you *T want pseu- 
do-explanations, read... 


THE WORLD SOCIALIST 


the international jour- 
nal of world socialism 
($2). Inquire locally or 
write for free catalog. 
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| YOU SAID IT. 
Our Masters? Voice | 


FOLLOW THE 
RAINBOW BRICK ROAD 


So anomalous is the US poli- 
tical system that a presi-— 
dential candidate like Jesse 
Jackson can appeal to organ- 
ized labor as only a segment 
of a larger constituency and 
et still come across sound- 
ing like the worker’s last 
best hope for getting "a 
fair day's y for a fair 
day’s work.” Says 
Beinen of the 
Committee for 
Political Action, 


the Wational Rainbow 
Coalition is not a la- 
bor rty and it is 
institutionally rela- 
ted to the Democratic 
Party, even though it 
is not part of the De- 

Party as 
But its basic 
thrust and program and 
its constituency makes 
it come closer toa 
labor party than any— 
thing we have seen in 
50 years. [Socialist 
Action, Dec 87} 


Irvin 
Hationa 
Independent 


In a country which spawned 


the Horatio Alger Syndrome 
and Rugged Individualism 


Complex, workers have never 
advanced a candidate who ex- 
emplified the class struggle 


(with the one exception of 
Fugene Debs)~-someone whom 
the believed represented 
their interests and whom 


they thought would use poli- 
tical oltice to advance them 
at the expense of employers. 

Qn the contrary, the US 
worker's unsexed political 
consciousness always ends up 
melting dawn into daydreams 
about that Great Big Happy 
Family in the Sky. The Rain- 
bow Coalition is really just 
the most recent example of 
this, as we see froma can 
ee leaflet quoting Jesse 
Jackson: 

There is nothing wrong 

witb the American wor 


ker, the family farmer 
or the small business 


WOR L Dp 


£ 


rson. Economic vio- 
epce is no accident. 
Deregulation, uncheck~ 
ed corporate greed, 
incentives to merge 
companies, purge work- 
ore and felch the 
econo must be rever— 
sed. {[*Bold Leadership 
/New Direction” J 


You see: If we would alli Get 
Lael waar gag the System would 
Work! At a Jackson victory 
celebration following the 
supertuesday BP yang in 
the Southern ates, Rever- 
end Herbert Daughtry told 
the excited crowd: 


We’re going to reshape 
the American landscape 
and make America what 
it ought to _ be--a 
eee where all the 
rican people, 
Black, white, red, 
vee and brown, can 
ive together in peace 
and pureve the dream 
that this country be- 
longs to all of us. 
(Frontline, 3/28/88] 


In a debate with the Trot-— 
skyists, Irving Beinen (quo— 
ted above) was led to defend 
Jackson’s record as a candi-— 
date in the following terms: 


He’s against plant 
closings. Is that in 
the interests of the 


capitalist class? He's 
marched on picket 
lines ges aga: wor k- 
ers in the most impor- 
tant strikes of the 
country. Is that in 
the interests of the 
capitalists? (Social- 
ist Action, Dec 67] 


(Well, yes....it depends on 
which group of capitalists 
ou’'re referring to.) Beinen 
further elaborated on this 
conception of representing 
class interests in describ- 
ing the Democratic Party: 


It's a capitalist 
party whose main base 
consists of workers, 
Blacks, Latinos, poor 
ople, even unempioy— 
ed a Je. It ia con 
trolle lock, stock 
and barrel by big bus-— 
iness and by capital- 
ists, without any 
question. 


Jackson’s plan, he asserted, 
is to “weaken that control.” 

lt must be obvious, how 
ever, that ve plan to oper- 
ate the profit system in the 
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interests of the exploited 
majority must always stumble 
over its own feet, since not 


all the money in the world 
could ever suffice to elimi- 
nate that majority’s povert 
and powerlessness. pita 


ire just as a 
living organism requires ox~ 
ygen. It breathes in surplus 
value——all that extra” 
stuff that the little work- 
oe cue ee and ee ue 

ongs ivine Fr oO 
their betters. “YWeakenin 
the control” of one group oO 
capitalists could not have 
more effect than to streng- 
then the control of another 


requires poverty, 


roup. What we really need 
o do (starting right now) 
is to eliminate capital 


period, brother. 


WHO'S IN CHARGE HERE? 


Obscurantism is alive and 
well on Wall Street. Donald 
Trauscht, vice resident of 
finance and strategy for 
Borg-Warner Sead doa pace dec— 
ided to peddle ig ieces of 
his company {sic o forei- 
ners.” [Wall Street Journal 
/24/88) 

Well, so what? Money is 
money, after ail. But it 
does tug at the heartstrings 
a little bit: “There is sad- 
ness in heart,” he ble- 
ats, "bu I'ma realist. Il 
know where we're at.” This 
reflects a belief that "a 
lot of the country is up for 
sale right now,” as Douglas 
Lamont of Worthwestern Uni- 
versity puts it. ("Right 
now,” even!) Trauscht shares 
Lamont's worries: 


As a citizen and a pa— 
triot, I’m concerned. 
I don’t want this 
country to be owned by 
foreigners. 


One of the spreading conse— 
quences of last year's stock 
market crash was a scram 
bling of the very delicate 
web of povet profits that 
the capitalist class had so 
laboriously reconstructed 
following its last débacle 
in 1973. One million—million 
dollars just “disappeared” 
in a day’s trading. erex-— 
tended companies are now ha- 
ving to retrench by selling 
off "pieces of themselves 

to buyers “with stacks of 
yen or marks.” 

Donald Trauscht is not 
shedding such bitter tears 
over earthly goods like work 
and play, marriage and di- 


vyorce or even life and 
/Cont. pg. 18. 





OSCAR WILDE on “Living for Others” 


The following article 
is taken with permis— 
Sion from The Nation 
(2/20/88), where it 
appears as "Hinority 
Report” (a feature co— 
lum). The writer-- 
Christopher Hitchens-- 
not only expresses an 
insight into the un- 
derlying realities of 
exploitation and so- 
Cial class but also 
reminds us of a few 
things about Oscar 
Wilde that the capi- 
talist class would 
presumably prefer to 
play down as quaint or 
awkward. 

That said, we do 
take exception to what 


seems to be the au- 
thor’s implied exis-— 
tence of a “middle 


class,” since the lib-— 
eral middle class of 
Wilde’s time has it- 
self become today’s 
conservative *upper 
class”, having changed 
only its ideological 
diapers in the pro- 
cess. Developed capi- 
talism knows only two 
Classes: those who own 
the means of produc— 
tion and those who 
work for them to pro- 
duce and distribute 
wealth, either to the 
former’s profit or to 
their minimum cost. A 
worker is anyone whose 
only source of income 


is the sale of their 
mental and physical 
abilities. 


-~-The Editor - 





-...The salient point about 
[Oscar] Wilde was the econo— 
My and address of his wit. 
He did not froth with bons 
mots like some second-rate 
Charmer. He was a_ tough and 
determined Irishman who more 
than once flattened bullies 
with his fist, and most of 
the time--if we exempt par- 
donable and tempting sallies 
about blue china and decora-— 
tive screens--his drawling 
remarks were not snobbish or 
mannered. I sup that 
people need to see him as a 
species of la id dandy, 
which is why The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism Is almost 
never discussed when dear 
Oscar’s name comes up. 

Try to find that essay in 








any of the current antholo-— 
ies of Wilde. First pub- 

ished in 1891, it was geld- 
ingly retitled The Soul of 
Nan while Wilde was in pri- 
son. It expressed the sen- 
sibility that had impelled 
him to take the side of the 
Irish rebels and, in parti- 
cular, to op the British 
government’s attempted frame 
up of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, who, like Wilde, was 
geet toyed on a charge of im- 
morality when all else had 
failed. It gave Wilde the 
same distinction as that 
which he acquired by being 
the only writer in Lon- 
don to sign George Bernard 
Shaw's petition for the Hay- 
Market martyrs. And it con- 
tains the following imper- 
ishable sentence: | 


The chief advantage 
that would result from 
the establishment of 
Socialism is, undoubt- 


edly, the fact that 
Socialism would re-- 
lieve us from that 
sordid necessit of 
living for others 
which, in the present 
condition of things, 


presses so hardly upon 
almost everybody. 


This is not the Spe pe 
remark that philistines 
might take it to be. It is 


in fact what is truly meant 
by "compassion,” a word now 
made to sound sickening in 


the mouths of Democratic 
hypacrites. 

What those hypocrites 
mean when they intone the 
hack word "compassion” is 


that we should not forget 
the needy and the desperate 
aS we pursue our glorious 
Pe or self-—advancement. 
his is the rough equivalent 
of the older injunction that 
we should remember the wret-— 
ched in our prayers. Wilde 
waS proposing something in-— 
finitely more daring and 
intelligent--that we regard 
verty, ugliness and the 
exploitation of others as 
Sa eae repulsive to our- 
selves. If we see a slum, a 


hetto, a be ; 
: =e food, we 


Should not waste pity on the 
victim. We should want the 
abolition of such conditions 
for our own sakes. The bur-— 
den of enduring them is too 
much. 

This is why early social-— 


or an old 
£ 





ists were quite proud to be 
accused of spitting in the 
face of chari The princi- 
ple that an injury to one is 
an injury to all is not just 
talk; i is the expression 
of a solidarity tha cases i 
nizes mutual interest. Ss 
Wilde also wrote, in his re- 
view of Edward Carpenter's 
Chants of Labour, “For to 
make men Socialists is no- 
thing, but to make Socialism 
human is a great thing.” His 
appreciation of radox here 
makeS an excellent match 
with his rejection of senti- 


mentality. | 
There is another sense in 
which it would be nice to 
think that Wilde intended 
his insight about "livin 
for others.” In the grea 


working-class novel The Rag- 
ged frousered Philanthro- 
ists Che laborer Robert 
ressell describes the feel-- 
in of charity and grati- 
tude that overwhelm the cre. 


dulous, ponrserte men wht 
worked alongside bim. They 
were content to spend their 


entire lives living for oth- 
ers--their betters--each of 
them contident of his own 
sturdy independence. This 
i? Ag did not eng) orcs with 
the waning ot the Industrial 
Revolution. You can meet him 
today, the despair of "pro- 
ressive” intellectuals, as 
e bellies up to the bar 
with his "can't fool me” 
talk and praceeds to speak, 
sometimes using the very 
Same hrases, in the tones 
of the President’s last ly- 
ing paean to native virtues. 
Praise for these philanthro- 
pists, especially at times 
when they are needed to be 
expended in war, is the only 
official rhetoric you hear 
that mentions the word 
"“class.” Almost the only 
lace that class distinc- 
ions are stressed these 
days is at the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial. 


Class Factor Downplayed 

They deserve to be stressed 
more often. Society labors 
on, al eee both an enor~- 
mously wealthy Ld eld class, 
whose corporate holdings are 
rhea, estore | tax free or even 
tax subsidized, anda grow- 
ing underclass, whic is 
yt oe and pathetic- 
ally cited as a spur to 
conscience. 


Hever is it 
asked, Vhat are these 
classes for? 

A sort of moral blackmail 
is exerted from both les. 
/Cont. pg. 18. 
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NICARAGUA cont. 
fits for a boss, but 
perhaps to create a 


new pair of shoes for 
a barefoot child who 


may be his awn.”° 


A strange pronouncement to 
be coming from the mouth of 
the Spectre of Communism! 
For, as every socialist 
social wealth pro- 


duced for the market always 
takes the form of commodi-— 
ties, and commodities as 


such embody a surplus over 
the needs of their produc— 
ers. This surplus is called 
profit--no matter who (the 
state included) employs the 
producers, for no matter 
what reason. And every capi- 
talist, private or public, 


also knows that, as io as 
enough barefoot children 
whose rents have enough 


money to spend on shoes need 


shoes, capitalists will 
stand ready to supply chil- 
dren with shoes—-provided 


in it. 


they can see a profi 





1. Joseph Collins with Fran- 
ces Moore Lappé, Wick Allen 
and Paul Rice (New York: 
Grove Press, 1986). 2. Pages 
38, 69, 71 and 80 {where the 
Sandinistas called for a 
halt to the land takeovers 
immediately after the revo- 
lution]. 3. Pg 80. 4. Pp 76, 
176. 5. Pg 69. 6. Pg 75. 


POVERTY cont. 
reformed. We strongly sug- 
est that neither position 


is tenable. | 
-~ Sam Leight 










Reproduced, with minor 
changes, from Chapter 
10 (Poverty & Standard - 
of Living”) of World 

| Without Wages 





CHARGE cont. 
death: 


Critics point out that 
the sales put more US 
assets under yaakaa 
control. That funneis 
more profits overseas. 
[Wall Street Journal 
2/24/88) 


The same critics "also worr 
that the trend will cost U 
jobs.” 

Now just think about that 
one for a minute. US multi- 
pationals have no trouble 

ulli u operations in 
establishe industrial cen- 
ters, selling entire plants 
and sacki the workforce, 


pan fe the cities that 
epended on them into per- 
manent depression, trans— 


ferring capital—you-can’t-— 
eat abroad to countries 
where dictators have been 
groomed to keep labor cheap 


and then repatriating the 
profits-—all the while 
promoti the most savage 
and bloody repression. 


Somehow these multinationals 
are "different” from forei 
companies, whose gree 
boards of directors "aren’ 
as likely to be concerned 
about yea Sas gh workers” 
(in the words of Mark Bar- 
bash, cepury director of 
Ohio’s Development Depart-— 
ment). 

If you get the impression 
that “someone is’ shedding 
crocodile tears, that im 
Peeatt as is eminently justi-— 

ied. Because as human be- 
mi with wants and needs we 
all fall into the category 
of “foreigners.” If capital-— 
ists worry so such about 
foreign competitors gaining 


control of “aur” multinatio— 
nals just imagine how wor- 
ried they would get if we 
did. ~~ Ron Elbert 


AIRWAVES cont. 

the form which societ 
takes. If we are to star 
communicati with one ano- 


ther globally on the sophis— 
ticated level which modern 
technology has made ible 
it is a social revolution, 
rather than a technological 
revolution, which is urgent— 
ly needed. 

-- C Slapper 


WILDE cont. 
The underclass, one mr uner 
should be dulled with chari- 
ty and welfare provision 
lest it turn nasty. The up-— 
per class must likewise 
conciliated by vast  hand- 
outs, lest it lose the ”*in- 
centive” to go on generating 
wealth. A rising tide, as we 
have recentl earned, does 
not lift all ts, nor does 
a falling tide sink them 
all. If pees were to rec- 
ognize that they are all in 
the same boat, they would 
take better care of its fur- 
nishings, its comfort and 
its general décor. This is 
what Wilde meant by the 
importance of the aesthetic. 
Radicals have been taught 
to distrust any too-great 
displa of individualisn, 
and ere they forget this 
lesson there are always con- 
servatives to remind them (a 
madly sweet but slightly lu- 
gubrious example of this 
style appears in the current 


New Criterion, reprobatin 
my good self). Wilde himsel 
was haunted by a Podhoretz-— 


like chaplain in prison, who 
reported that the cell reek— 
ed of semen. (How could he 
tell?) We are in the debt of 
the brave man who taught us 
to ask, of their majesties, 
whether they deserve us, or 
our continued amiable sub— 
servience. 

-— Christopher Hitchens 





ON X*X*xXxXX 
SECOND<x * 
THOUGHT x* 


From the Western Socialist: 


Despite those who insist 
that criminals are born and 
not made, facts do prove 
that crime increases; in ra- 
tio to poverty and misery 
and that given similar con— 
ditions, peoples will react 
very much in the same way 
regardless of color or 
creed. Given a socialist en- 
vironment of abundance, hu- 
man beings will behave ina 
sane and social manner. 










We can safely assume that | 


even should housing improve— 
ments made in the Negro 
slums, the general status of 
the flegro will remain un-— 
changed. He is a most pathe-— 
tic victim of this society, 


as he is exploited as a 


wage-worker and segregated 
an discriminated against 
because of his color. Just 
as long as this system con-— 
tinues so long will poverty 
and want stalk hin, sium re- 
forms or no. The Negro can 
not solve his basic problems 
within the confines of a ca-— 
pitalist society and sooner 
or later will have to join 
hands with his fellow work-— 
ers everywhere for the task 
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of ending the last of all 
slave societies. 


—- C Rothstein, 
"The Slums of Hiani,” 





SURVIVAL cont. from last page 

volved black ople, while 289 dealt with 
corporations. These, by and large, peed 
to sustain capitalist impulses after the 
Civil War. It was in the last quarter of 
the 19th century that the foundations for 
the great fortunes were laid: Armour and 
Morris in meat, Pillsbury in flour, Rocke— 
feller in oil. The “new” West was openi 
up with vast opportunities and poducad 
“the men to match its mountains.” Leland 
Stanford left New York and went out West to 
establish the Central Pacific Railroad. One 
of his opponents said of him: "No she-—lion 
defending her whelps or a bear her cube, 
will make a more savage fight in defense of 
her material interests.” The modern "Robber 
Baron” had appeared upon the stage of his- 


tory. 

* the fittest to survive” were thus ov- 
erwhelmingly rich white men with numerous 
wage-slaves at their disposal. Not surpris- 
ingly, they turned out to be “more equal” 
than those black ex-chattel slaves whom 
their predecessors had liberated into un- 
employment. The first section of the 14th 
Amendment reads: 


Ho state shall...abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall an 
state deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any per-— 
son, within its jurisdiction, the 
equal protection of the laws. 


While its second section did not ive 
blacks the vote, it did penalize any state 
withholdi that privilege, by reduc its 
representation in Congress. The radicals of 
the North insisted that the South ratif 

the Amendment, which President (Andrew 

Johnson considered to be “unconstitutional” 
and which he advised the states to reject. 
Tennessee alone failed to follow the Presi-— 
dential advice and re-entered the Union. 


Keeping Black Labor Cheap 


moc 9 haa the South’s plantation 
Slaves and then not lifting a finger to 
rotect them from the reve of their one— 
ime oppressors (who had meanwhile constru— 
cted a "“stab-in-the-back” theory around 
them) meant, in effect, securi an abun- 
dant su ply of dirt-cheap labor for the 
indefinite future. The “fitter equals” who 
invested their capital for a living had 
reaped a tentially enormous harve (of 
surplus value), and it remained only to 
achieve a modus vivendi with the regrouped 
is was 

not long in coming. 

A series of eme Court decisions be- 
inning with United States vs. Reese in 
875 and ending with the Civil Rights cases 

of 1883 made discrimination easy. rul- 
ing in these cases was that while the Fede-— 
ral Government might continue to protect 


black citizens from discrimination by the 


state, it could not rotect them from the 
acts o ndividuals, even e latter 
were organized. This, as an eminent Ameri- 
can historian i fal "was practically an 
invitation to lynch law." 

But state laws could discriminate on 
grounds other than those of race in the 





name of civil rights; and they could dis- 
criminate on grounds of race if they al- 
eae they were protecting “social” rights. 
And so the industrialists consolidated 
their conquest of the South. 

This home-grown variety of racism, the 
assumption of white supremacy as something 
naturally good for business-~in a word, the 
"survival of the fittest” concept as ex- 
Pouperd by Spencer,--is still ingrained in 

arge measure in the collective psyche of 

the Horth American ruling class. A bypro- 
duct of the pursuit of profit, it permeates 
the social scene like a blight. 

And not only in the domestic class 
struggle can we detect Spencer’s pseudo- 
science, but also in toreign policy. The 
doctrine of "Manifest Dest iny” was an early 
"pragmatic” version of it. Repeated aggres— 
sions against Cuba, Puerto Rico, Central 
America, the Caribbean, the assault on Mex- 
ico, the annexations of California, the 
Philippines and Hawaii--all of these carry 
its hue. 

We ask all workers to recognize racism 
for the divisive class swindle that it is. 
It is only society rae aS a harmoni- 
ous whole that is "fit to survive.” Wen and 
women of good will and tremendous courage 
have spent their lives trying to roll back 
racist attitudes in the United States; but 
most have failed to understand that capi-- 
talism in this countr depends for a part 
of its profits on pitting blacks against 
whites. n the judgement of the market-— 

lace, the heritage of racism would be jet- 
isoned onl if doing so proved to more 
profitable than retaining it. 

Let us re ize instead the need for 
replacing the system of profit—based pro- 
duction which serves as the basis of racist 
behavior. Socialism (common ownership) is 
easiest pep now. All that is lackin is the 

owledge of how matters stand and the de- 
sire to make the change. @ 


1. Socialists do of course recognize the 
value of Darwin's work. We give a place to 
the "struggle for existence” in nature. But 
another, countervailing concep: also issues 
from the same science of biology, that of 
mutual aid. Mutual aid complements the no- 
tion of "survival of the fittest’ (as Kro- 
potkin pointed out). In fact, humans, who 
are gregarious animals, could not have de- 
veloped through the ages without coopera-— 
tion. (As Labriola wrote: “Pre-social man 
is a historical unreality.”) Moreover, we 
have now reached a point of human eee obs 
ment where the concept of “survival of the 
fittest” has become more and more inconse- 
uential and "mutual aid” increasingly 
mportant. 


Adapted from "Pseudo-Science and Capi- 
talist Use Thereof,” an essay by the 
late comrade Bill Pritchard. 
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Of all the pseudo-scientists in economics, 
een ean history and other fields who 
have erected so many obstacles to the clear 
paid debe of reality, Herbert Spencer 
was perhaps the most outstanding. The opin-— 
ions he held and the conclusions he reached 
in his work, Social Statics, were adopted 
wholesale by readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In Britain he developed a stron 
following, but nowhere so avid and devote 
a set of disciples as among the burgeoning 
class of tycoons in the USA--who, as we 
shall see, had the opportunity to make a 
unique and profitable dae ion of his 
ideas in the aftermath of the Civil War. 
Making an analogy with Darwinian biola— 
gy--which hit the world like a cloudburst 
in 1859--he tried to show that just as na- 
ture worked automaticall to select her 


"6lite” and thus accomplished the "survival | 


of the fittest,” so too saciety could ap- 
proach perfection to the extent that free 

lay was allowed its "élite.” He set forth 

is position very clearly in the statement: 
"There cannot be more good than that of 
letting social progress go on unhindered; 
an immensity of mischief may be done in... 
the artificial preservation of those least 
able to care for themselves.” He defended 
cupidity (that great capitalist virtue) as 
part of the universal ete for exist— 
ence. The possession of wealth, to him, was 
the hallmark of the fittest, to be pursued 
like the Holy Grail.’ 


The Success Ethic 


Success, sans the saving grace of steward- 
ship, was alone considered of account. Cal- 
vinism, the doctrine of thrift, hard work, 
etc., was here revealed in all its squalid 
nakedness, shorn of any pretext of ”*consci-— 
ence.” No wonder the developing capitalists 
ot the "new" woriud haited these findings as 
those of "science”? 

These were the years followi the close 
of the Civil War and the proclamation of 
freedom for the chattel slaves of the 
South, of the pane 8 of the 14th Amendment 
to the US Constitution; the days of *bind- 
ing up the nation’s wounds,” of ”Reconstru-— 
ction"--when the “freed” slaves found then— 
selves more insecure and more enslaved than 
they had been on the plantations and when, 
together with the "poor white trash," they 
wandered aimlessly across the land in 
search of sustenance. 

They were equally the days of the Spen-— 
cerians in business who, recognizing the 
value of political power, were not content 
to delegate that wer to sycophants and 
stooges but who sought to rule directly in- 
stead, as members of the House and Senate; 
more members of the capitalist class, as 
such, held office then than at any other 
perind in US history. Later, through the 
refinement of brainwashing techniques and 
the promise of rewards, they learned to 
cultivate a reliable, corrupt and menda- 
cious class of mouthpieces. In 1886 Senator 
George Hearst, father of Villiam Randolph, 
confessed to his colleagues: "I do not know 
much about books; I have not read very 
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urvival of the Filthiest 


much, but I have traveled a good deal and 
observed men and things, and I have made up 
my mind after all my experiences that the 
members of the Senate are the Survivors of 
the Fittest.” [Emphasis added. ! 

These were also the days of expanding 
capitalism. The year after the war ended, 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, en- 
nces of the war boon, 


visaging the conseque 
put et Shis way: 


There is an increasing tendency in 
our capital to move in larger mas— 
ses than formerly. Small business 
firms compete at more disadvantage 
with richer houses, and are gradu-— 
ally being absorbed into them. 


The Spencerian concept of *survival of 
the fittest” not only was accepted by busi-— 
ness and industrial magnates but also domi-— 
nated the thinking of the Supreme Court of 
that day. In 1865 all the, Justices had been 
born before 1820, at a time when industri- 
alism had not yet made its imprint on the 
life of the country. Three of them had seen 
the Light of day in the 18th century, and 

been born back during Jefferson's 
first administration. | 


Social Darwinism and Legal Personality 


That such a court could prolabeke | interpret 
the 14th Amendment so as to allow the Re- 
construction states to curtail the “priv- 
ileges and immunities” of the black "freed- 
men” already showed an implicit bias toward 
Spencerian ideology. However, it still al- 
lowed the states to “regulate” business. 
The chief dissenter was one of the younger 
justices, Stephen J. Field, then sixty 
years old. He was the first to designate 
corporations as “persons” in his interpre— 
tation ot the 14th Amendment. fhe next step 
in his logic was easily taken: Ho corporate 
“person” could be deprived of property by 
any state without “due process of law. 
Therefore, since limitations on railroad 
rates, etc., might reduce the corporations’ 

rofit or the value of its holdings, such 

imitations, under the 14th Amendment, were 
unconstitutional. 


The Court and Capital Rights 


The trend was confirmed: in 1882 a native 
of the industrial state of Massachusetts 
and a firm believer in progress through 
Spencerian "*freedom’, Horace Gray, was ap” 
payee to the Supreme Court. For the next 
ently years, hil Ohtara the dominating force 
on the Court. ing that period many of 
the earlier regulatory decisions were over— 
turned. Then in 1902 Oliver Wendell Holmes 
succeeded Gray, and in 1905 the great dis” 
senter made his famous observation that 
“the 14th Amendment does not enact Mr. Her—- 
bert Spencer’s Social Statics.” 
But up to then, and even in the follow— 
i years, the Court certainl acted as 
though it did. Between 1890 and 1910 only 
19 decisions based on that amendment in- 
/Cont. on previous page. 
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